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from abroad: these imports increased twenty-fivefold during the
25 years between 1835 and 1860.

At the beginning of the 19th century the factories and mills em-
ploying serf labour had been larger than those using free labour. The
factories employing free labour had worked for the home market.
In 1825 there was a total of 210,000 factory workers, of whom 114,000,
or 54 per cent, were freely hired workers. At the end of the 'fifties
freely hired labour predominated over serf labour. This meant that
capitalism had'become firmly established in industry.

Unprofitableness o! Serf Labour. The factories employing
free labour operated more efficiently than the serf-employing man-
ufactories, for serf labour was unproductive. The introduction of
machines made the employment of a large number of workers super-
fluous, but the factory-purchased serfs ("possessionals") could not
be dismissed. Only in 1840 was a law passed permitting manufac-
turers to give "possessional" workers their freedom. Very few man-
ufacturers took advantage of this law, however.

The unprofitableness of serf labour became evident in agricul-
ture as well, where production technique was still more backward
than in industry. The land was being exhausted; harvest yields were
low. The periodic famines were ruining and decimating the peasantry.
But the landlords needed money and they intensified exploitation.
The serfs worked poorly on manorial services, and the barshchina
system was becoming less profitable for the landlords than hiring
farm labourers. Some of the progressive-minded landlords began to
introduce crop rotation and to improve cultivation of the soil by
employing more up-to-date agricultural implements. Many Bussian
landlords turned their serfs into household servants on monthly
pay and took over their fields. But none of these measures yielded
the desired increase in produce,

Buin befell the peasantry deprived of land by the landlords. The
o&roi-paying serfs were released by the landlords to take up employment
in other callings, in the new factories, and later, on railroad construc-
tion. Class differentiation was in progress in the countryside. A rural
bourgeoisie came into being, called the kulaks. Landlords not infre-
quently permitted kulaks to buy their freedom at a heavy ransom. At
the same time the number of poor peasants increased, furnishing an
ever larger supply of cheap labour-power.

The state peasants, of whom there were over 9,000,000 by 1836,
also had a hard lot. They lived on state-owned lands, and in addi-
tion to the poll tax imposed on all the peasants had to pay obrok to
the state. The money dues paid by the state peasants were extremely
involved and burdensome. The local police wrujag taxes out of them
illegally. State peasants were unable to pay the increasing taxes and
were ruined. To, increase their paying power and check* disturbances